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IN PRAISE OF ‘CONFLICTUALITY”! 
(Published in New Formations (London, UK) number 26, autumn 1995, p. 36-44 


In a mind that works properly conflict is not the problem. It is in fact the only state compatible 
with its optimal functions. The problem is that conflict often leads to pathologic ‘solutions’. The 
problem is also that we idealistically wish for a conflict-free state of mind which is not only 
impossible, but whose pursuit entails serious dangers. One danger is that to avoid conflict one is 
tempted to completely overlook the existence of what is other, of difference, of novelty; the 
consequence is a state of isolation and of psychic sterility. A symmetric danger is that in order to 
dismiss others, the different, the extraneous, one must often exert a despotic control over them 
within the psychic space, but also in the external world. The personal and social consequences of 
such control are easily imaginable.’ 


The notion of psychic conflict is present throughout the writings of Freud. Metapsychology, with 
its three original points of view (topographic, dynamic and economic), seems to be centred 
precisely around the conception of a conflict-laden human psyche. The very idea of the 
unconscious entails its incompatibility with the conscious mind. The Freudian psyche, although it 
aims at solving its internal conflicts, is inextricably tangled with the clash of opposite forces. 
Division and conflict, from this point of view, are so inherent to psychic functioning that analysis 
itself could not be possible without it. Psycho-analysis, indeed, is not only directed at exploring 
conflicts, but is in itself a conflictual procedure whose existence is impossible outside a 
conflictual framework. Far from solving conflicts, it would tend to transform them into 
something still conflictual, yet less pathogenic. This is what this paper is about. 


Ptolemy and Copernicus 


Jean Laplanche introduced a very useful way of categorizing various conceptions of the psychic 
apparatus. Drawing on the history of astronomic models, Laplanche called ‘Ptolemaic’ the ego- 
centred, solipsistic conception of the mind (analog to the Earth-centred system of the planets and 
stars of Ptolemy), whereas the adjective ‘Copernican’ was dedicated to the view of a psychic 
apparatus that is not self-centred and where, just as the Copernican system is centred around the 
sun, the role of the other in the structuring of the psyche is of primary importance.’ 


' This is a revised and somewhat expanded version of a communication presented at the Second International 
Laplanche Conference, London, 15 July 1994. 

? | found in Bernard-Henri Lévi’s latest book, La pureté dangereuse (Grasset, Paris, 1994), which came out while | was 
reviewing this manuscript, similar ideas applied to democracy as opposed to fundamentalism (not only religious 
fundamentalism, but also fascism, communism and populism). It is the goal of every form of fundamentalism, he 
suggests, to unite the members of a society into one social body, to level every contradiction, to eliminate differences 
and thus debate. Democracy, on the contrary, needs disagreement, discord; it requires the acknowledgement of 
differences, the acceptance of debate and of social conflict. 


2 See J. Laplanche, La révolution copernicienne inachevée, Aubier, Paris 1992. 


When we think in terms of psychic conflict, we are almost automatically driven towards the 
Ptolemaic model, since we insist on the intrapsychic aspects of the conflict. This is not surprising, 
since if the external other is indeed central during the process of structuring of the psychic 
apparatus, it becomes an internal other when the apparatus is in place: we usually call this other 
the dynamic unconscious, or the id. So one would be inclined to consider that, from that moment 
on, there would be no need to address the Copernican aspect of things since the centre of the 
unconscious psychic processes, although still other from the point of view of the ego, is 
nevertheless internal. Simply said, each of us carries his or her other inside him- or herself. One 
could argue that the Ptolemaic view is not that erroneous after all. Laplanche himself, stressed 
that currently it is not really feasible to speak a Copernican language. Five hundred years after 
Copernicus, we still admire the beauty of a setting sun, and it would make no sense to force our 
daily language towards more scientific accuracy. It is then inevitable that, speaking of the psychic 
apparatus, of its functioning and of the conflicts that may disturb it, we will always describe it 
from the Ptolemaic ego-centred point of view. 


Yet, if we are to study such matters in rigorous terms, we must attempt, at least at the stage of 
theory building, to consider the Copernican point of view as well, and see where it may lead us. 


The making of the psychic conflict 


Laplanche writes that for Freud the psychic conflict is to be grasped essentially in topographical 
terms’. Indeed, in Freud’s metapsychological writings, there is a strong solidarity between the 
dynamic and the topographical points of view: the topographical subdivision of the psyche is 
necessary for the conception of a —dynamic— opposition of forces.” Thus, there is no 
imaginable conflict without a topographical model of the psyche. Laplanche then remarks that the 
topographical point of view is that of the ego, i.e. a Ptolemaic conception. This means that the 
ego is the author of the topographical structure of which it is itself but one part. Here we deal 
with very captivating problems pertaining to the theory of self-organizing structures. This modern 
view of living matter does contain concepts that are potentially useful for this discussion; I am 
thinking mainly of operational closure®, a concept by which some theoreticians of biology 
describe the crucial process of formation of a barrier between what becomes thereafter the 
external and the internal milieus of a living unit. For example, in the process of forming itself, the 
cell membrane is the agent as well as the result of a self-organizing operational closure. I believe 
we remain in accordance with Laplanche if we say that the operational closure of the psychic 
apparatus, i.e. primary repression, also separates an internal milieu from an external world. The 
difference is that such closure delimits not only external reality from the internal world, but also 
an internal-external which, since Freud and in spite of major differences with his later views, we 
designate as the dynamic unconscious or the id. Thus, the operational closure of the ego operates 


“In my opinion both Freudian tripartite models of the psyche share a topographical point of view, in spite of the 
adjective ‘structural’ which was attached to the second Freudian model. 

2 S. Freud, (1915) The unconscious, The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological works of Sigmund Freud, 
Vol. XIV, Trans. James Strachey, The Hogarth Press and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1955, pp. 161-204. 


: See Francisco Varela, Autonomie et connaissance, Seuil, Paris 1989. (Original in English : Principles of Biological 
Autonomy,Elsevier North-Holland, New York, 1980.) 


in fact a double closure, thereby giving rise to what we call the topographical model of the 
psyche. 


Now, if topography is a creation of the ego, and if conflict is strongly dependent on a 
topographical distribution of psychic energy, then conflict also pertains mainly to the ego. In 
support of this opinion let us recall what Freud wrote about the dynamic unconscious: namely, 
that it does not contain any contradiction and that opposites coexist within it without clashing 
together. So, as far as the unconscious is concerned, conflict is not intrasystemic but 
intersystemic. Moreover, it results mainly from the efforts of one system, the ego, to bind the 
drives originating from another system, the id. Ptolemy is here at home. 


When looked at from a Copernican angle, however, conflict is not only a conception of the ego, it 
is also something contrary to one of the parts in conflict! Let me explain by going back to a much 
earlier writing of Laplanche who, in 1976, insisted on the radical heterogeneousness of unbound 
libido. In his lessons on sublimation, Laplanche writes indeed that: ‘Unbinding has many 
connotations, but that on which I insist today is this element of radical heterogeneousness which 
means that the unbound is not only, if I may say, the enemy of what is bound, but is also the 
enemy of its own binding with what is [already] bound.’’ So there is something more than a 
difference between the two regimes of the libido (bound and unbound), there is a difference 
between difference and non-difference, or, put in another way, there is what we could call, 
following Jean-Francois Lyotard®, a différend, or a radical dissension, a strange kind of conflict 
in which the two parties are not at the same logical level, so that they cannot really confront each 
other. This leads to a more complex state of affairs: the very idea of conflict is conflict-laden, and 
conflict cannot really take place, at least not in the simple, straightforward form we usually think 
of. 


In view of this radical difference, one can hardly describe the conflict as occurring between 
binding and unbinding’, since the unbinding forces seem to rebel against even staying in place in 
order to confront the opposite (binding) forces. Laplanche points to this problem when he 
questions ‘the interest of reifying the conflict as if it took place between two opposite forces 
defined once and for all as binding and unbinding drives.’'° He then writes that binding and 
unbinding are rather to be thought of as two principles, two types of processes, two ways of 
functioning that occur at every topographical level.'! 


Conflictuality and its opposites 


In accordance with the preceding views, unbinding is not only the contrary of binding, it would 
tend to unbind the conflict, or better, to unbind ‘conflictuality’ itself. I suggest to use the term 
conflictuality in order to describe a general process, not necessarily pathogenic, and to distinguish 


i J. Laplanche, Problématiques III- La sublimation, P.U.F., Paris 1980, p.147, (my translation). 


8 Jean-Francois Lyotard, Le différend, Editions de Minuit, Paris 1984. 
Or, in other words, between life and death instincts. It is remarkable that Freud himself, after having introduced this 
last dualism, never made use of it in describing a clinical case. 


” J. Laplanche, Les forces en présence dans le conflit psychique, unpublished manuscript, p.14, (my translation). 


"' Ibid. (my translation). 


it from a strictly neurotic conflict. Unbinding conflictuality indeed, would not be the same as 
resolving a conflict, it would be destroying the very battlefield on which conflict, or for that 
matter, psychic life in general, takes place. In other words, one might say that a psychic conflict 
(regardless of its neurotic character) is already and by itself a way of binding together the 
opposite forces, whose radical dissension, as we have seen would even impede their 
confrontation. The clash of opposite forces in the psyche is thus in itself a positive sign, it is the 
promise of a possible meaning. To lead to some meaning, therefore, the psyche has first to be 
conflictualized. The result will then be either reinforced and neurotically fixated (a meaning to be 
deconstructed through the analytic process), or be inserted in a flow of more freely creative, 
though still conflictual, psychic work. 


Even before it enters psychoanalytic theory, the notion of conflict, as it is provided through the 
neurotic’s own description of his sufferings (think here of the obsessive neurotic, for instance), is 
per se a theory created by the ego about what is going on in the psyche. It is a kind of 
performative statement: by declaring that there is a conflict, the ego shows that it has already 
been battling the unbinding forces and linking them to the binding forces in some way. This 
linking may be problematic (it is then conflictual in the neurotic sense), but it is already a victory 
over the radical heterogeneousness of which we have just spoken. To conflictualize is already to 
contain, albeit in a limited way. On the other hand, the failure to conflictualize gives way to the 
more severe forms of pathology with which classical analysis is less efficient, at least until the 
analytic process itself has brought about some form of conflictuality. I am aware that what I am 
saying here supposes that in severe —i.e. non-neurotic— pathology psychic conflict is not as 
central as in neurosis. This is in line with what I introduced above, mainly that conflictuality is 
not simply made after all, and that the dissension may be so radical that one should speak of 
avoidance rather than confrontation between psychic forces that are so extraneous to each other. 
Maybe this is what we can read in Freud when he writes that love comes into three different sets 
of opposition, love for the self vs. love for the other, love vs. hate and finally the couple love-hate 
vs. indifference’. In the first two sets, there is a relationship with an object and there is room for 
conflict in the usual sense. Not so in the third set. Indifference, in psychic life, is indeed much 
more radical than hate. Hate is a way of maintaining a link, sometimes even more stable than 
love, whereas indifference means the denial of the object. The most painful challenge to our 
narcissism is not a foe, but someone in whose gaze we feel we do not even exist. 


The avoidance and the indifference I am referring to can be observed in the clinical setting. In the 
psychoses and in severe borderline pathologies, we have a glimpse of what is implied by such 
radical dissension.'? Severe autism is even closer to what the word indifference implies in this 
context. At a more manageable level, the narcissistic defence, for example, can be seen as aiming 
to avoid conflict. It can operate through an effort at binding which is in excess of what a living 
being in a normal situation really needs. The result —a somewhat paralyzed psyche opening the 
way to psychic chaos— illustrates what Jean Laplanche has written: that ‘the extreme effort to 
bind can result in extreme unbinding.’ In my view, this extreme effort to bind reflects the 
narcissist’s ego effort to keep in its realm every surge of the drives. The object has to be mastered 
by severe bonds: it must be always predictable, never surprising, never a source of excitation. In 


is S. Freud, Instincts and their Vicissitudes, The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological works of Sigmund 
Freud, Vol. XIV, op. cit. pp. 111-140. 

'3 | have written somewhat more on this subject in La plainte psychotique et sa modulation, Nouvelle revue de 
psychanalyse, n° 47, La plainte, Printemps 1993. 


order to obtain this, however, the severely narcissistic ego must also operate in the opposite 
direction, through indifference and denial which amount to the refusal of any binding. This is, of 
course, paradoxical. The non-neurotic conflict, indeed, has more to do with paradox than with 
conflict in the usual sense. Paradoxicality is what I would put in contrast to conflictuality, just as 
there is a contrast between conflictuality and the free flow of primary processes in the 
unconscious. 


What I am trying to describe may seem, at first sight, to bear some resemblance to the notion of 
fusion / defusion of instincts, so let us examine this resemblance a bit further. First, I would like 
to state my difficulty in following Freud on the metaphysical path he walks, when, in invoking 
fusion and/or defusion, he seems, for reasons that remain somewhat obscure, to consider Eros and 
the death instinct as two cosmic forces, two universal ingredients which trace our destiny either 
by mixing together or by separating. I am more in agreement with Laplanche’s insistence on 
another Freudian way of thinking: that is, that one can best understand the functioning of the 
psyche by studying its individual development. The other problem with this notion of fusion / 
defusion, is that it implies two kinds of essences (life instincts, death instincts) that have to mix in 
variable proportions. Laplanche has shown that it is a matter of two different states of the libido 
rather than two different kinds of instincts. If this is so, there is then no point in speaking of 
fusion or defusion. Binding and unbinding describe more dynamically the process that takes 
place in psychic conflict, instead of the metaphysical and essentialist presuppositions of fusior/ 
defusion. 


I am inclined to think of conflictuality, as opposed to fusion’ defusion, as a self-organizing 
process, elaborated during the individual development of the psychic apparatus. It is a way of 
imposing some form to what in itself tends to escape form as well as content and meaning. Of 
course, I do not mean that the ego wishes for a conflict; it is rather that its efforts to bind the 
strangeness of the source-object bring about, necessarily, the very conflict the ego must face 
thereafter, either in the neurotic, repetitive fashion, or in another, more open manner. 


Unbinding, pain and anxiety 


What about the origins of the unbinding forces in the psyche? In his introductory text, Laplanche 
has stressed that it is repression itself that creates the unbinding drive forces. It does so, says 
Laplanche, by breaking the links between the elements of the message, above all by unbinding 
the signifier from the signified. The contents of the unconscious are the residues of such a strange 
metabolism which processes the messages of the other but fails to process strangeness itself. 


But if it is repression itself that creates such forces, then it would mean that the ego is responsible 
for creating something that is the opposite of conflict which I just described as the ego's first form 
of victory over unbinding. This would rather put this statement of Laplanche under the Ptolemaic 
category. I think that what Laplanche’s words drive and residues imply is that repression cannot 
achieve complete mastery over the unbinding forces of the extraneous, untranslatable part of the 
message emanating from the other. It is my view that the reality of the message, and the agency 
of the other, as put forward by Laplanche, threaten the ego not only through the residues of 
repression (i.e. when they have become internal drive forces), but more directly so as they assail 
the ego from without. I am referring here to what Freud has explored in terms of pain as opposed 
to anxiety. 


In his 1915 paper ‘Repression’, Freud has explored the possible links between (physical) pain and 
the drives.'* He calls pain a pseudo-instinct. But pain lacks one essential quality, it cannot be 
repressed because it is always experienced as having its source in the outside. In line with what 
we have developed above, we must remark that the only possible reaction to pain is avoidance. It 
follows that pain —including psychic pain , does not pertain to the realm of conflict. This might 
serve to illustrate what we mean by radical dissension, namely that there is something, if I may 
say, beyond the conflict principle. In other words, conflict and the pleasure principle go hand in 
hand, while there is something this side or beyond conflict, in need of being brought in the realm 
of conflictuality just as psychic pain has to give rise to anxiety in order to be processed by the 
psyche. In that sense, the characteristic repetition of traumatic neurosis, described by Freud in 
‘Beyond the pleasure principle’,!” may well result from the work of the psyche trying to create 
anxiety where there was mainly fright or terror (which caused a painful disruption of the stimulus 
barrier). Freud explains indeed that anxiety is essential in preparing the ego to bind new amounts 
of excitation. How is this obtained? How does pain give way to anxiety? The best approximation 
is: through the processes of primal seduction and primal repression in which something from 
without is, in Laplanche’s terms, implanted and transformed into an internal ‘source-object’. The 
latter is anticathected by the ego which, by the same token, self-organizes as an agency (primal 
repression is thus the start of the process of differentiation in the psyche). 


In my view, the impact of the other, of the untranslatable part of its message, is primarily 
experienced as somewhat painful; only after the processing of the message through primary 
repression do its residues become a cause for anxiety'®. For me, this transformation of pain into 
anxiety is another way to describe conflictualization. So, would it not be more correct to say that 
repression does not create the unbound / unbinding libido, but only fails to completely bind this 
troublesome effect of the other, only fails to absorb its impact on the psyche totally? 


Conflictuality and the analytic setting 


Where is all this leading us to? I would like to use the foregoing reflections in thinking about the 
analytic situation. It is becoming less and less uncommon to invoke the analyst’s role in eliciting 
or, as Laplanche puts it, provoking transference.'’ One consequence of the general theory of 
seduction is that it has become impossible to recur to the solipsistic tendency of psychoanalysis 
which attributed to the patient alone not only his transference on the analyst, but the analyst's 
countertransference as well, not to mention whatever obstacle impedes the progress of analysis, 
all this too easily subsumed under the ever widening reference to the patient’s resistance. 


a Freud, Repression, The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological works of Sigmund Freud, Vol. XIV, Trans. 


James Strachey, The Hogarth Press and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1955, pp. 3-64. 


= S. Freud, Beyond the pleasure principle, The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological works of Sigmund 
Freud, Vol. XVIII, Trans. James Strachey, The Hogarth Press and The Institute of Psychoanalysis, London, 1955, pp. 
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_ | have developed this aspect in a previous paper L’empreinte douloureuse, TRANS, n° 2, printemps 1993, p.13-26. 


s J. Laplanche, Le transfert, sa provocation par l’analyste, in La révolution copernicienne inachevée, op. cit. (Englé 
translation : in Essays on Otherness, London, Routledge). 


Projective identification, for instance, has also become so widely applied as to be invoked for 
whatever the analyst feels or thinks during the session. 


Laplanche theory of generalized seduction accounts for many aspects of the course of the analytic 
treatment and, most importantly, it does so by acknowledging the part played by the analyst, 
namely the analyst’s own enigma, in reopening or reinstalling a situation of primal seduction. 
Such reopening is a necessary condition for the evolving of analysis towards the development of 
transference. The provoking of transference by the analyst is not a deliberate manoeuvre on his 
part, but an inevitable consequence of his occupying the place of, in Lacan’s terms, the subject 
supposed to know. His attitude of benevolent neutrality, and mostly what Laplanche calls the 
analyst’s refusements (‘refusals’) is what hollows out a space for the deposition of the patient’s 
own hollow transference; that is: not merely the repetition of past relationships or events but, 
most importantly, the deposition of that which had, until then, remained enigmatic and calls for a 
new attempt at translation.'® 


Following Laplanche, we may consider that the analyst reopens the process of primal seduction 
not only through the establishment of the analytic setting and its concomitant refusals. Volens 
nolens, the analyst also conveys a compromised message whose extraneous part plays a major 
role in the reopening of the seduction process and which has an unquestionably unbinding effect 
(counterbalanced, of course, by the holding and the containment also offered by the analyst 
within the analytic setting). 


This reintroduces the Copernican dimension in the analytic setting and provides a clearer view of 
the psychic conflict as it is enacted in that particular situation. If indeed, conflictuality is a 
product of the ego and already a way of binding part of the unbound libido, it follows that the 
work of analysis is possible precisely through such a conflictualized frame of reference in which 
conflict is not anymore exclusively internal but includes the otherness of the analyst with his 
transference-provoking effect. 


Laplanche has often reminded us that the work of analysis is essentially one of unbinding, or ‘de- 
translating’ the (neurotic) compromise solutions achieved by the ego. I would like to emphasize, 
however, that this work of dissolving (analuein) would hardly be beneficial if it achieved a 
dissolution of conflictuality itself; if this happened, it would lead the patient back to the 
experience of pain (as opposed to anxiety). In fact, the unbinding effects of analysis are always 
counterbalanced by the constant effort at synthesis made by the ego, but the work of synthesis 
must itself be conceived of as proceeding within the framework of conflictuality. In this, the ego 
is supported by the analyst’s capacity of holding and containing the disruptive forces that are set 
into motion by the unbinding effect of the analytic process. 


The psychic conflict brought to the analyst in a Ptolemaic form is transformed in the analytic 
setting into a Copernican conflict where one part of the analyst, more precisely, the analyst’s 
enigmatic message, occupies the place of the other: this means that by way of transference the 
analyst as other is included in the conflict. And it is this inclusion that allows for reopening a 
fundamentally traumatic situation and yet being able to elaborate it without destroying the whole 
psychic fabric. This has important implications for the conduct of the analyst which I cannot 
address extensively here. I will simply mention that the analyst’s neutrality and refusals bring 
about situations yet unknown to both analyst and patient; these situations, in turn, may require 
something else than the neutrality which fostered them. Of course, this has to do with the holding 


8 J. Laplanche, New Foundations for Psychoanalysis, Transl. D. Macey, Blackwell, Oxford, 1989. 


which Winnicott’” has much written about and which nowadays often seems to be reduced to the 
ordinary analytic setting. In my opinion winnicottian holding is not merely embedded in the 
ordinary analytic setting. Holding, which normally goes without saying, becomes a prominent 
feature by contrast with the fear, the danger or the experience of being let down. It supposes on 
the part of the analyst, in the unusual situations I am referring to, a measure of concern which is 
somewhat contradictory with the analyst’s usual neutrality. In other words, it becomes necessary 
in such situations to find a proper way to answer the patient’s needs without satisfying the 
patient’s —or, for that matter, the analyst’s— drives. That is: to foster the advent of conflictuality 
(paraphrasing Freud: where fright was, anxiety must be) without taking sides in the psychic 
conflict which is thereby brought about. The question here, however, is that of agreeing that the 
proper way is not found through technical know-how, but requires from the analyst a complex 
working-through of what is elicited by the unpredicted situation to which one arrives, 
paradoxically, when holding firmly, if I may say, to the Freudian precepts of neutrality and free- 
floating attention. 


Conflictuality and psychic work 


As we have seen, conflictuality is a way of maintaining in the realm of anxiety that which would 
otherwise belong to the realm of pain. Conflictuality is a kind of machinery. Through its 
resistance to the unrelenting flow of the primary process, the ego imposes, by conflictualizing it, 
a capacity for work to the unbound libidinal energy; the neurotic result of this work is a fixed, 
repetitive conflict where, as Freud indicated, pleasure for one system means displeasure for the 
other. Thus, every new confrontation with otherness reinforces the repressive fixation pattern and 
expands the domain of neurosis. The non-neurotic conflictuality, on the other hand, is a substitute 
for neurotic conflict ; it is another kind of conflict calling for another kind of compromise, 
fostering a new and wider translation of the enigma, a version open to revisions, to sublimation 
and symbolization. The libido resulting from the encounter with new others can be channelled 
and integrated into even greater networks of symbols, through which creative effects can 
eventually be obtained. Conflictuality is permanent, even if it works in the backstage and, unlike 
the neurotic conflict, it is not always ‘noisy’. Conflictuality is compatible with ever changing 
situations, it tolerates ambiguity and contradictions ; more so, it feeds on contradictions and it 
fears the most any attempt to achieve a ‘final solution’. In a state of conflictuality, the psyche, 
while very far from Nirvana, yet does not suffer the paralysis of neurotic conflict. Anxiety, in this 
case, is of tolerable proportions. Anxiety is not totally negative in this framework. It is, on the 
contrary, the sign of the continuous struggle through which any psychic work must necessarily 
go. Conversely, this unavoidable persistence of conflictuality entails a continuous demand for 
psychic work and carries, therefore, the risk for the psyche of falling again into neurotic 
repetition. Conflictuality is not a steady state. 


I deem the notion of conflictuality to be useful in that it describes a general mechanism of the 
psyche which accounts for ordinary psychic functioning as much as it sheds light on the 
pathological compromise formations (neurotic conflict) and on the pre-conflictual, avoidant 


'? | am aware that my paper has many implicit links with the works of D.W. Winnicott, but it would take me another 
article to discuss these links satisfactorily. However | would like to underline the importance, for what | am developing 
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in 1965 and is clearly a precursor of the paper ‘Fear of Breakdown’, Int. Review of Psycho-Anal., no. 1, 1974. 


defensive organizations. We can also thereby be spared the idealized picture of normality as a 
conflict-free mental functioning. Distinguishing between the neurotic conflict and conflictuality 
at large implies that the latter is the inescapable way the psyche works once primal repression has 
completed the operational closure of the ego (and therefore of the other agencies). In order to 
maintain itself, the ego must maintain a gradient between its organized, secondary processes and 
the unbound /unbinding forces of the id: i.e. the ego must conflictualize in order to defend itself, 
but defence here is not a purely circumstantial event, it is life. 


This is consistent with Laplanche’s views about the unconscious, which is not something the ego 
could ever tame or become so well acquainted with as not to experience it as threatening. But 
whereas neurotic conflict reflects a failure of the ego, in that it had to fixate large amounts of its 
energy to repress what it could not put to work, conflictuality at large permits taking into account 
the radical extraneousness of the unconscious while dealing with its unbinding effects in a 
potentially constructive way. In deconstructing the neurotic conflict one does not resolve it once 
and for all; one just opens the way to the general process which puts to work and eventually 
succeeds in channelling the libido towards symbolic operations instead of keeping it fixated at a 
high cost for the ego. 


At one level, one could say that conflictuality is a name for the ego’s capacity to work 
(symbolization, sublimation); at another level, it could represent the ego’s capacity to love, which 
means integrating part of the other into the self, and maintaining a durable link in spite of the 
other’s disruptive otherness. To become able to love and to work, is not this what Freud expected 
from analytic treatment? 
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